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THE ALDINE. 



LP.THE. 

I SEE afar the gentle beam — 

The ripple of the dancing tide ; 
I hear the music of the stream 
That round the fever-haunted dream 

Of life doth musically glide. 

Haste, weary soul and weary brain ! 

Its cooling waters meet my gaze — 
The stream wherein I fling my pain, 
My heavy loss and transient gain, 

And all my weary nights and days. 

Haste not ! the dew is on thy head, 

The river rippling by thy side ; — 
A golden mist above it spread, 
Is quiet as the peaceful dead 

Who slumber 'neath the crystal tide. 

The peace of heaven is in my breast, 
The moon high filled with argent light : 

The balmy air is whispering rest, 

And, like a soul that hath been blest, 
Breathes dreamily the voiceless night. 

Oh, river to my spirit dear, 

My lonely self has longed for thee ! 
Beneath thy waters cool and clear 
I plunge, with neither hope nor fear, 

And know I soon shall cease to be. 

I feel thy blessing with me, yet ; 

Content and tranquil is my breast ; 
No fitful change can further fret. . 
I plunge, and every grief forget — 

I sink into the deep, and rest. 

— Frederic R. Marvm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A CLOAKED VISITOR IN BLACK. 

Night had fallen for some two or three hours, and 
the indications of the coming storm were growing 
more pronounced, in the hoarse rumbling of the 
wind over the chimney, creating additional draught 
in the great fire, and at times drawing wide whirls of 
sparks up its huge throat, with fierce cracklings and 
sudden bursts of flame, — the while the three, almost 
without word, held the positions in which they have 
been already shown, and followed those veritable 
occupations of idleness so proper for those housed 
from the threats and discomforts of the winter night. 

Anon, however, youth asserted itself, in one of its 
first privileges, that of restlessness. The rocking- 
chair was still, then fell back into the greater slope 
of abandonment, as Catharine Trafford rose from it, 
with a motion like that of one shaking off enforced 
restraint, and walked away to the nearest window, 
drawing back the white curtain and looking out on 
the night. As she so rose, her tall stature came 
fully into view ; and then, too, was first noticed the 
exquisite willowy grace of body and the springing 
ease of step, which combined to make her the rival 
of the lithe and petite in those very characteristics, 
while retaining the actual force of beauty, so to speak, 
only to be found in those of commanding figure. No 
strangers could the eyes of Hannah Reed have been, 
either to the figure or its movements ; and yet they, 
so seldom moving in any excitement, were lifted for 
the moment from their employment, turned, and fol- 
lowed her to the window, as if never tired of observ- 
ing that wealth of youth and grace, so warmly appeal- 
ing to age which has passed kindly beyond those 
possessions. And as she stood at the pane, her face 
close against it in the mere purposeless look out- 
ward, and a finger tapping the glass in the same idle- 
ness, even the very fire seemed to wish to retain its 
sight of her, having no power to bring answering 
hues out of the dense black of her gown, but falling 
lovingly on the clustered hair of chestnut and gold, 
and tinting it with the warmest rays of its own hold- 
ing- 

As she stood thus, there was a sound without, as 
of a falling clapboard ringing upon another, or the 
clang of gate shut with a certain suddenness. The 
careful Quaker looked up from his book, and said : 

"The storm-wind increaseth, as I think. From the 
sound, I fear that Michael or Joshua may have left 
something without due fastening. Does thee know 
if they were about their duty at dusk, Hannah? " 



"Yes, Ephraim, they were both here, and seemed 
to be duly at their work ; and I think that the men 
are careful and would not leave anything uncared 
for," answered the Quakeress, with no pause in her 
knitting. 

"Then must the wind have loosened something, to 
possible damage ; or we are visited by prowlers of 
more danger than the wind : I will even go out and 
see," said Ephraim Reed. 

" Not with thy bared head and slippered feet, I 
trust," answered the wife. " Truly thee had a bad 
catarrh, only the last week, Ephraim ; and it be- 
hooves thee to be careful." 

"Nay," answered the Quaker, "without exposing 
my head or my feet overmuch, I will even look out 
at the night and the grounds." He rose to dp so ; 
when the sound was yet more loudly repeated — this 
time evidently of a recognizable force and direction, 
— and Catharine Trafford said: 

" Hear it again, friend Ephraim, and louder. That 
is nothing blown down, but the clapping of the gate 
at the lane. One of the men may merely have left 
the latch unloosened, and the wind is perhaps over- 
strong for the rope and pulley." 

" Aye, it may be so, and that can wait for the morn- 
ing, good Catharine," replied the Quaker, preparing 
to reseat himself and resume his book, when again 
startled by a different word from the window : 

"Ha!" 

" What sees thee, Catharine ? " he asked, still stand- 
ing. 

"Nothing; but above the sound of the wind I 
hear the tread of feet on snow." 

" Then must we be beset, by the men of war from 
the camp, albeit they have thus far held away from 
us, to our much content," commented the Quaker, 
with obvious trouble, but little fear, in his voice ; but 
Hannah Reed took up the word, with a reassurance 
as placid as herself. 

" Nay, Ephraim," she said, " methinks they would 
scarce need this night of bitter cold and coming 
storm, did they desire to do us harm, — and that so 
they would come in the daylight, seeing that there 
could be none to hinder them, at any hour." 

" Humph, thee forgets, Hannah, that the fighting 
man, George Washington, is said to be very severe 
unto his soldiers, if they be known to maraud upon 
property ; and that only on fifth day, friend Isaac did 
tell us of the cruel taking of life of two soldiers for 
burning of fence-rails and carrying off of chickens, 
nigh to Phcenixville ; so that if they would seek to 
harm us, doubtless they would come in the night and 
even in storm, for better concealment." 

"In my opinion," interposed Catharine, "if what 
friend Isaac told us be true, of the discipline at the 
camp, poor and naked and half-starving as they are, 
the soldiers would not be very likely to come at all, 
for fence-rails, or chickens, or even more, whether 
by night or day, with such a doom hanging above 
them." 

"Aye, thee is right, methinks, Catharine," said 
Hannah. But the Quaker saw both sides of the ques- 
tion more clearly, as indeed many had cause to do, 
spite of all the efforts of the commander, before the 
coming of the spring. 

"Thee little knows, Hannah, or thee, Catharine," 
he replied, "what men will do for food, when they 
are hungry, and how the dreadful trade of war makes 
them careless of life — aye, even of their own — " 

But this philosophical comment upon patriot hun- 
ger, by one who neither intended to feel it himself 
for the cause, nor yet to allay it in others by any dan- 
gerous contribution, — was cut short by the voice of 
Catharine at the window. 

" It was the sound of feet on snow, that I heard. 
Some one is coming up the path from the lane." 

" Some one — then there is one only? " 

" Only one, friend Ephraim, that I can see as yet. 
It is a man, as I think — tall and cloaked, for I see 
the cloak blowing broad in the wind." 

" Thee has keen eyes, and is very observant, Catha- 
rine," said the Quaker, coming toward the window 
where the lady stood, but almost too late to catch 
through the dusk, even against the snowy back- 
ground, the contour of the figure, now nearly at the 
piazza and in the next moment sounding foot upon 
it, with two or three sharp raps at the knocker fol- 
lowing. 

Undoubtedly all the three at that instant within 
the room were more or less excited, at a visit so un- 
expected, and so out of the ordinary habits of the 
place and the time. For, after nightfall, on the one 
side within the lines of an army, and on the other in 



the midst of a population known to be inimical to 
the cause of that army, men did not go out to pay 
evening calls even upon neighbors, except for some 
cause of moment. But if excited, each showed char- 
acter in the agitation. Hannah Reed may have knit- 
ted a trifle less regularly and a trifle more rapidly than 
half an hour before, but she did not lay down or sus- 
pend her work. Catharine Trafford remained at the 
window, and did not at first even turn toward the 
door to see the person about to enter. The face of 
Ephraim Reed may have paled a little, as it had full 
warrant to do ; but he betrayed no sign of anxiety, 
and at the sound of the knocker went forward at 
once and undid the iron bolt that had been drawn at 
his last coming in at nightfall, throwing open the 
door so that the light from within could fall on the 
person on the piazza, and uttering the unchalleng- 
ing greeting of his sect ; 
" Enter, friend." 

A moment of stamping the snow from his foot- 
gear; and then, while Catharine had been casting 
another glance without and observing that no other 
followed or was within sight, the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a tall man, cloaked, and doffing cocked 
hat as he entered, stepped into the room. 

The figure was tall — almost or quite six feet in 
height, well rounded and athletic. The removed hat 
showed a face of something past middle age, nobly 
moulded, grave and firm-looking, with short side 
whisker, and dark brown hair queued in the fashion 
of the time. He was plainly but respectably dressed 
in black, with cravat slightly ruffled ; the cocked hat 
without other than the mere black rosette serving as 
a cockade ; and even the rough buckled over-leg- 
gings above his boots, black like the rest of his garb, 
including the heavy horseman's cloak which Catha- 
rine Trafford had seen blowing out in the wind. So 
far, all was clerical, and that appearance was further 
carried out by the apparent absence of all weapons 
— no common thing for the night-rider of that time ; 
and the only relief in color came from a pair of brown 
gloves which he was removing as he entered, from a 
heavy pendant watch-seal at fob, and from the silver 
sheen of his spurs, showing over stout riding-boots 
capable of defying the midwinter snow. 

" We do not know thee or the cause of thy visit, 
friend, but thee is welcome," was the salutation of 
the Quaker householder, motioning to a seat, as the 
new-comer bowed apologetically as in the presence 
of ladies, sweeping at the same time a glance round 
the apartment, taking in every detail of consequence, 
and supposedly embracing all the personalities. 

" I have to apologize," was the answer, " for a 
somewhat unceremonious coming. And pardon me 
if I do not sit, as I have no title to do so without giv- 
ing my name and position, which I may only do to 
one within this house." 

Not even the placid Quaker education of many 
years could prevent Hannah Reed, at that moment, 
feeling enough of surprise and curiosity, at this sig- 
nificant declaration, to drop a stitch in the mitten at 
her hand, and thereby mar the perfection of that 
winter-covering. Not even the steadiness of nerve 
of the lady at the window, prevented her feeling a 
start of anxiety dart through her frame, and turning 
full upon the new-comer the light of eyes that must 
have dazzled most men. And not even the hard 
schooling of sixty years could prevent the coming 
into the voice of Ephraim Reed, of something that 
would have been half anger and half indignation in 
one of the world's people, as he said : 

"As thee pleases. Who is it thee wishes to see, 
then ? There are no others in this house, than those 
whom thee sees, and my servants." 

" Pardon once more," replied the visitor. " I am 
commissioned to inquire for one Mistress Catharine 
Trafford, whom," with a bow of courtly grace, " I am 
led to believe that I have the honor to see before 
me, and to ask of her the great favor of an audience 
without hearers." 

"I am Catharine Trafford, sir, as you suppose!" 
And the lady stepped forward from the window, thus 
coming full into the light of fire and lamps somewhat 
suddenly, and presenting to the view of the new- 
comer a vision of queenly beauty not often vouch- 
safed to men upon missions of war or of state. But 
before she could say further, and certainly before 
the visitor, not a little blinded and dazzled by the 
brilliant apparition, could find word to reply, Ephraim 
Reed spoke again, with a voice not too pleased or 
amiable : 

"This is Catharine Trafford, friend without a name, 
as thee supposed, and as she has herself informed 



